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quently historical events have given rise to opinions of certain
peoples and these were generalized and survived as traditions.
Prejudices tend to strengthen national pride and may have an
influence on national solidarity. Professor Pillsbury says that in
the U.S.A. national prejudice is one of the strongest forces com-
pelling the foreigner to assimilate.1

(c)  The Four National Aspirations, their Forms and Antinomies

National aspirations are composed of four elements, namely :

(1)  The  striving  for  national unity  comprising   political,
economic, social, religious, and cultural unity, community and
solidarity.

(2)  The striving for national freedom, which comprises in-
dependence from foreign domination or interference, and internal
freedom from forces regarded as un-national or derogatory to
the nation.

(3)  The striving for separateness,  distinctiveness,  individ-
uality, originality, or peculiarity.   The most significant example
is the value attributed to a separate national language.

(4)  The striving for distinction among nations, for honour,
dignity, prestige and influence, which easily becomes a striving
for domination.    The striving for distinction is, probably, the
strongest of all four aspirations, and seems to underlie them all.

An important factor in nationality is also the striving for a
certain measure of equality within the nation. Equality is indis-
pensable for unity and liberty and is implied in these aims. There
cannot be any real unity and solidarity between masters and slaves,
a highly privileged class and downtrodden serfs. The creed of the
French revolution, expressed in the words " Liberty, Equality,
Fraternity", summarized essential elements of national aspira-
tions.

National consciousness consists in the combined striving for
unity, liberty, individuality and prestige. The concrete aims of
these aspirations have shown many historical changes. The Re-
formation implied a national striving for liberty and individuality,
but soon religious and political unity became the paramount
national aim. Then political freedom, cultural emancipation,
economic independence and social equality became the aim of
national movements. The various national aspirations were
often conflicting and thwarted each other. Too much national
liberty has often resulted in the weakening of national unity, or
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1 Cf. W. Pillsbury, Psychology oj Nationality, 1919, p.
forming a jaation, cf, Pillsbury, pp. 224, 246.